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some 3,000 Indians, had been addressed to the Government, imploring them
to realise the depth of suffering into which it was threatened to plunge the
Indian community, who once more offered voluntary re-registration if the
Act was suspended. The petition was rejected contemptuously, and, at the end
of the year, several of the leaders were arrested, ordered to leave the Colony,
and, upon their refusal to do so, imprisoned for various periods. This process
was repeated, until some hundreds of all classes were lodged in gaol, and the
Government, realising that their efforts to crush the communtiy had failed, open-
ed up negotiations through the agency of Mr. Albert Gartwright, then Editor of
The Transvad Leader, with the result that, almost at the moment that H. H.
the Aga Khan was presiding over a huge public meeting of protest in Bom-
bay, a compromise was signed, whereby it was agreed to suspend passive resis-
tance, to proceed with voluntary re-registration for a period of three months,
during which the operation of the law was to be suspended, and, as the Indian
signatories clearly understood, to repeal the hated Act if the re-registration was
satisfactorily completed. In the meantime, the situation had been complicated
by the passing of an Immigration Act that, operating jointly with the Asiatic
Law Amendment Act, absolutely prohibited all Asiatic immigration, no matter
how cultured the immigrant might be. Thus, at a stroke, the policy of non-
racial legislation, that had been so strongly advocated by Mr. Chamberlain, was
destroyed. The community, however, realised that, with the repeal of the
Asiatic Act, the racial taint would disappear, and all efforts were, accordingly,
concentrated upon that. The commencement of voluntary re-registration was
signalised by a murderous attack upon Mr. Gandhi1 by a misguided country-
man, and, for the moment, everything was in confusion. But a special appeal
to the community was made and, with confidence restored and the promise of
repeal, re-registration was duly completed by the middle of May, and Lord
Selborne himself bore testimony to its satisfactoriness. Then the Govern-
ment were called upon to perform then* part of the compromise, but the promise
of repeal was repudiated, and immediately the Indian community was thrown
into a turmoil. The Government offered to repeal the Act provided that cer-
tain classes of Indians were ^treated as prohibited immigrants, and the racial
bar remained in the Immigration Law. Naturally, these terms were indig-
nantly rejected, and the community prepared for a revival of Passive Resistance.
Mr. Sorabji Shapurji, an educated Parsee from Natal, was imprisoned as a pro-
test against the racial bar. The Natal Indian leaders entered the Transvaal,
in order to cooperate with their brethren there, and were arrested as prohibited
immigrants and ordered to leave the Colony. But at a mass meeting2 held in
Johannesburg, at which they were present, hundreds of certificates of voluntary
registration were publicly burnt, and a challenge of wholesale imprisonment
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